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that social policy is good which while minimizing the cost to the State 
is yet of greatest benefit to the child. 

One should remember that the illegitimate child is born with the 
same chances of mental and physical development as is the legitimate 
child of its own social stratum. The large percentage of criminals 
and prostitutes who were bom out of wedlock is due more to society's 
attitude towards them than to any congenital weakness. Again illegiti- 
mate children when removed from their environment show develop- 
mental histories no better and no worse than the legitimate children 
with whom they are placed. With these things in mind, it would 
appear that such legislation as Norway has adopted might safely tend 
towards alleviating the condition of the illegitimate child, towards 
removing a stigma for which the child is in no way responsible, and 
towards a saner attitude in regard to sex ethics. Surely the mother 
does not benefit by any of the legislation cited above, and the child 
far from depriving other children of their due, is thus just beginning 
to secure its birthright. 

Grace Church, Providence. Percy G. Kammerer. 

Public Affairs Information Service. Bulletin. Third annual 

cumulation, Oct. 1916-Oct. 1917; edited by Lillian Henley, assisted 

by Katherine J. Middleton. Pp. 490. N. Y. : The H. W. Wilson 

Co., 1917. Price on application. 

A comparison of this issue with the previous Annuals shows a 
great increase in the amount of material indexed. Statistics compiled 
from the order department of the service show that 69 per cent more 
publications have been listed during the third year of the service than 
during the second. 

The special mission of the service is to list by subject the more 
elusive material in print. A partial impression only of what the 
service attempts to index is, perhaps, obtained by a cursory glance at 
the key to periodical references, and list of books indexed. Although 
these are valuable features of the service, the fugitive material, includ- 
ing spcial reports, investigations, brochures, etc. represent more 
accurately where the staff expends the greatest effort. 

All entries do not represent printed material. Notes, announce- 
ments and digests show the trend of public thought and action, but do 
not refer directly to printed matter. 

Special mention should be made of how the trend of public 
opinion, in various States during the past year, is shown chrono- 
logically : 

1. By a subject digest of the vote at the 1916 election in various 
States on constitutional amendments and other measures referred to 
the people. 

2. By a digest of the inaugural messages of the governors to the 
Legislatures of all the States that had legislative sessions. 

3. By a partial digest of the laws enacted by the 1917 Legis- 
latures on social and economic topics. 

Each of the 490 pages of this third annual cumulation contains 
from 35-45 references, approximately 20,000 entries in all. The subject- 
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headings are non-technical and fully cross-referenced so that the 
volume is very usable. Altogether the cumulation is a rich mine of 
information on every imaginable phase of social, economic and govern- 
mental affairs. As an extremely large proportion of the material is 
not indexed elsewhere, no research worker or reference librarian 
should be without this volume. 

Northwestern University. Robert H. Gault. 



Annual Report of the Children's Court of New York City, 1916. 

Pp. 252. 

The 1916 report of the Children's Court of New York City is 
the first report of a complete year's work of the Children's Court after 
its organization as a separate court from the adult courts. Presiding 
Justice Hoyt reviews the history of the Children's Court of the city 
from the time when Judge Deuel in 1895 first attempted to hear cases 
of children separate and apart from adult cases in the Magistrates' 
Courts. He follows the development through the establishment of the 
Children's Court for the County of New York, in the year 1902, and 
the Children's Court for Brooklyn in 1903, to the establishment of 
the court as at present constituted. 

The history and description of the new Manhattan Children's 
Court building is also given. Two judges sit here daily. 

The plan of dual hearings provided for in this building is interest- 
ing. The first hearing is held in the larger and more formal Court 
Room, with the judge wearing his robe. If further hearings are 
required, there are held in the small room, in which the judge sits 
without his robe. The judges alternate, sitting one day in one room 
and the next day in the other. The first hearing in the main room 
impresses upon the child and his parents the importance of the law 
and their responsibility to the community. The second hearing is 
informal and only the probation officer, the judge and parents are 
present. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated for the construction of a new court in Brooklyn. 

Since the establishment of the Probation Bureau, the court has 
succeeded in actually reducing the number of commitments from 
3,682 in 1912, to 2,893 in 1916. Because of this decrease of the num- 
ber of commitments, $238,680 have been saved the city in money paid 
for the maintenance of children in institutions committed from the 
Childrens' Court. Last year this amount was $102,570 less than in 
1912. It is recommended that the staff of the Probation Bureau be 
increased to take care of the present excessive amount of work and to 
provide for the extension of the work to a larger number of depend- 
ency cases. 

Judge Hoyt points out the need of giving the Court chancery and 
equity powers provided by the Constitutional Amendment fathered 
by the Committee on Criminal Courts which was passed for the first 
time in the last legislature. The 16-year age limit of the Children's 



